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Publications on the Subject of Military Sanitation. Issued by the 
Medical Division of the Prussian Royal War Department. Number 
29. Studies from the Laboratories of Chemical Hygiene, Part I, 
Berlin, 1905. 

A collection of seven papers on the age limit of mustard plasters and 
calomel tablets, the quantitative determination of iodine, the r61e of fatty 
acids in fat-impregnated clothing, the determination of caoutchouc, the 
usefulness of legumen-meal, the significance of animal and vegetable ex¬ 
tracts in nutrition. 'Nichols (Washington). 

Text-Book of Nervous Diseases and Psychiatry. By Charles L. 
Dana, A.M.. M.D., Professor of Nervous Diseases in Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Medical College, Visiting Physician to Bellevue Hospital, etc. 
Sixth Revised and Enlarged Edition. William Wood and Co., New 
York. 

To have been able to prepare a work on nervous diseases which has 
appeared in six editions is no mean achievement. The stamp of general ap¬ 
proval has been placed on Dana’s text-book, and we cannot feel that we can 
add much to that which has already been said about his work. 

No notable changes have come about in this present edition; it remains 
much as we have known it, a concise, descriptive work on nervous diseases, 
of great value to student and practitioner alike. The minor criticism that 
certain points of view have not been changed, as for instance the state¬ 
ment regarding the sensory nerves that they go to their points of origin 
instead of coming from them, is of little moment when one considers 
the work as a whole. The author tells us that “the optic nerve originates 
in the retina, just as the olfactory nerve arises in the peripheral cells 
of the olfactory mucous membrane," p. 162, and yet. p. 159 says that the 
olfactory nerve arises from the olfactory bulb and is distributed to the 
mucus membranes.” “The two parts of the auditory nerve,” p. 86, “pass to 
the cochlea and semicircular canals.” Why not originate in the ganglion 
cells there, as the analagous nerves, the optic and the olfactory? 

We wish the author would clear up the differences between chronic 
anterior poliomyelitis and progressive muscular atrophy. Is the difference 
purely “artificial,” as Oppenheimer states, or are there two separate enti¬ 
ties here to be considered? 

The new contribution that Dana makes in this revision is a short 
section on mental diseases. There are 68 pages full of meat. The author 
adopts the “adaptation to environment” definition made so popular by 
Maudsley and Mercier, and certainly no better point of view of insanity 
has been put forth. The author’s adaptation of the contentions of Char¬ 
cot, Brissaud, Janet and their followers, regarding the psychic nature 
of many of the neuroses, so-called, is instructive. The chapters on 
'Neurasthenia and Hysteria do not show the point of view quite so clearly. 

We are not in accord with the author’s use of the word Functional 
and Organic Insanities, if he means thereby that there are no organic 
lesions for Dementia Precox while there are in General Paralysis. Be¬ 
cause the defective fiber tracts in paranoid brains have not been pointed 
out, we do not think it justifiable to perpetuate the old word “func¬ 
tional” in psychiatry after it has worked so much havoc in neurology 
and led to confusion rather than to clearness of thought. 

The chapter on general psychology is an admirable one for concise¬ 
ness, and that on general symptomatology very well put. Dr. Dana’s poly- 
pathic insane man, although extremely sketchy, is admirable, particularly 
for students. 

For clear, short descriptions of mental variations the systematic por¬ 
tion of this section is highly commendable. They are of particular value 
as coming from a gifted observer who has studied his patients for the 
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most part outside of asylums. We can only add that we regret that they 
are so didactic in view of the extreme variability in the domain of mental 
manifestations. We welcome the sixth edition as we have the former ones. 

Jelliffe. 

The Doctor's Window. Edited by Ina Russelle Warren. The Doctor’s 
Recreation Series, Vol. V. Edited by Charles Wells Moulton. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co., Chicago, New York and Akron, O. 

This latest volume of a cheerful series embodies an exhaustive col¬ 
lection of “poems by the doctor, for the doctor and about the doctor,” and 
takes its title from the opening selection by Austin Dobson. The entire 
field of English literature has been ransacked to fill these pages, and from 
Chaucer to Henley a rich harvest of song has been gathered. It is hard 
to say which gives the more pleasure, to find old favorites included here, 
like Henley’s “Romance,” Dr. Holmes’ “Morning Visit” and the sportive 
quatrain of “I Lettsom,” or to discover new and entertaining verse by 
some author unheard of before. Perhaps the chief occasion for surprise 
is the number of poems which can be classified under the first item of the 
subtitle, poems by the doctor. Dr. Holmes, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and 
Dr. Andrew H. Smith we expected to find here, and are not disappointed 
but here are an innumerable throng of other M.D.’s handling rhyme and 
rhythm with a grace and gusto that seem to imply some essential relation 
between the qualities of poet and physician. Sportive, serious or senti¬ 
mental, the verses offer something for every taste. Among the poems 
about the doctor one cannot help noting the proportion devoted to eulo¬ 
gies in one form or another of the “Country Doctor,” and certainly if any 
particular class of the profession is to be singled out for special atten¬ 
tion, none deserves it better than “The grim old country doctor, the kind 
old country doctor,” who too often “works for fun and boards himself.” 

Goodale. 

Psychiatry : A Text-Book for Students and Physicians. By 
Stewart Paton, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore; Director of the Laboratory, the Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Maryland. Lippincott Company, 
I9°5- 

Stewart Paton is, in the psychiatric realm, one of the children of light. 
The series of complex stimuli (with apologies to Dr. Paton for our style) 
derived from sources which we commonly refer to as “Johns Hopkins” 
and “the Pratt,” impinging upon a highly organized cortex, would naturally 
culminate in a reaction in the form of a scientific book like the one be¬ 
fore us. 

It is a good book. By reading it any one may make up, who has 
failed to keep track of the recent writings on insanity. As a digest 
of the literature, it has no equal in any language. 

Of the first eight chapters, devoted -to principles, the best, perhaps, are 
on the “Modem Hospital for the Insane,” and, in part, the “General Causes 
of Insanity,” the latter containing the soundest discussion of heredity 
that we have met with. In the remaining chapters, IX to XXI, the forms 
of insanity are taken up in groups, as the “Manic-depressive Group,” “De¬ 
mentia Paralytica Group,” etc. 

This kind of title betrays an abhorrence of “entities,” expressed on 
page 181 thus: “Epilepsy, which may very properly be taken as a proto¬ 
type of alienation, is not in any sense an entity, but a condition or symp¬ 
tom-complex, . . . and the same is true in regard to all the various psy¬ 
choses,” etc. 

That is perfectly scientific, as drawn from minute study, but pushed 



